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Gen.  Chapman  Notes  Involvement-Present,  Future 

' given  time.  There  is  a country,  in  this 
case,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam;  there  are 


“Today  no  national  problem  can  be 
addressed  without  two  major  consider- 
ations: the  war  in  Vietnam — the  new 
generations  of  Americans,”  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  said  at 
a LaSalle  College  Union  Forum  in 
Philadelphia  March  24. 

General  Leonard  F.  Chapman  Jr. 
added,  “No  matter  what  question  is 
asked,  all  answers  still  come  back  to 
these  two  subjects:  America  at  war, 
and  young  Americans.” 

Here  are  excerpts  of  General  Chap- 
man’s remarks: 

War,  any  war  is  a monstrous  exercise 
in  human  imperfection.  This  is  an  old 
truism.  The  conflict  in  Vietnam  did  not 
originate  that  fact,  but  it  is  the  war  we 
fight  now,  and  we  have  been  fully  com- 
mitted to  this  current  edition  of  imper- 
fection for  five  years.  It  has  been  a long 
wearisome  time.  And  until  recently,  it 
has  changed  little  tactically  and  opera- 
tionally, this  long  fatiguing  war.  It  has 
been  that  kind  of  war.  It  is  a guerrilla 


GENERAL  CHAPMAN 
war,  a new  kind  of  war  for  Americans. 

In  a guerrilla  war  there  are  no  lines  of 
battle  that  can  be  easily  plotted  on  a 
map.  There  is  no  simple  diagram  of  ad- 
vancing or  retreating  forces ; and  key 
terrain  is  a matter  of  who  holds  it  at  any 


people  trying  to  carry  on  the  normal 
function  of  living  in  that  country;  and 
there  is  an  enemy  trying  to  disrupt  and 
destroy  that  manner  of  living,  in  this 
case,  North  Vietnam.  And  this  is  aggres- 
sion. 

When  we,  and  our  allies,  engaged  in 
this  war,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  the 
defense  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  It 
was  never  our  intention  to  destroy  the 
aggressor  nation,  only  to  keep  the  ag- 
gressor from  destroying  his  intended  vic- 
tim. Because  of  this,  it  has  been  a limited 
war.  But  only  our  prosecution  of  the  war 
has  been  limited,  not  the  enemy’s.  The 
enemy  has  decided  advantages.  He  moves 
to  and  from  the  sanctuary  of  his  home- 
land as  he  chooses.  It  is  up  to  him  if 
there  is  to  be  any  war  at  all.  To  stop 
the  war  without  surrender,  loss  of  hon- 
or, or  without  jeopardizing  his  homeland, 
the  enemy  has  only  to  remove  himself 
(Continued  On  Page  Two) 


Sends  Memo  To  Department  Heads 

President  Urges  More  Involvement  Of  Young  People  In  Government 


President  Nixon  has  issued  a memorandum  for 
heads  of  Executive  Departments  and  Agencies  empha- 
sizing his  concern  for  the  youth  of  America,  terming 
it  “our  society’s  greatest  resource."  The  President’s 
memorandum,  dated  March  31,  says: 

Our  society’s  greatest  resource  is  its  youth.  Young  Ameri- 
cans today  are  more  aware  than  ever  before  of  the  problems 
and  the  opportunities  before  us.  They  have  in  high  degree  the 
ideals,  vision,  sensitivity  and  energy  that  assure  our  future. 
We  who  direct  the  affairs  of  government  have  a special  obli- 


gation to  provide  for  the  constructive  use  of  these  qualities — 
to  enlarge  the  participation  and  involvement  of  young  people 
in  government.  How  well  we  communicate  with  youth  and  seek 
the  advantage  of  their  abilities  will  influence  our  effectiveness 
in  meeting  our  responsibilities. 

I would  like  you  to  make  a thorough  and  critical  review  of 
how  your  managers  determine  long-range  staffing  needs,  at- 
tract talented  young  people  to  their  staffs,  utilize  and  develop 
them,  and  provide  mechanisms  through  which  ideas  can  be 
(Continued  On  Page  Seven) 
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(Continued  From  Page  One) 

from  the  area  of  his  invasion.  Even  to  stop  the  war  for  a 
short  rest,  he  merely  goes  back  across  his  own  border — as  he 
has  done  many  times  in  the  past. 

The  only  means  available  to  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  end  this  war  is  total  and  complete  surrender  to  the 
aggressor,  or  ejection  of  the  aggressor. 

I think  the  South  Vietnamese  people  have  well  proven  over 
the  past  decade  their  desire  not  to  surrender.  Then  why,  with 
a determination  proven  over  10  years  of  resistance,  haven’t 
the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  been  able  to  eject  the 
invader?  I would  like  to  make  something  very  clear.  The 
enemy  maintains  his  advantage  of  free  movement  only  as  long 
as  he  is  able  to  maintain  a stable  rear.  And  he  has  been  able 
to  maintain  a stable  rear  only  because  the  allies  have  chosen 
to  remain  out  of  his  country.  If  the  very  maximum  effort  were 
pushed  forward — invasion — all  fighting  in  the  south  would 
crumble.  If  the  situation  were  reversed — if  heavy  guerrilla 
warfare  was  injected  north  of  the  17th  Parallel,  North  Viet- 
nam would  not  be  able  to  withstand  that  guerrilla  warfare 
within  her  borders — without  outside  help — any  better  than  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Severe  Test 

So  this  has  been  a test,  a severe  test,  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  halting  aggression  without  the  destruction  of  the  ag- 
gressor nation.  We  have  never  had  the  desire  to  destroy  a 
nation,  we  only  intended  that  another  country  be  left  to  its 
own  determination.  This  war  has  been  an  effort  to  reestablish 
peace  and  order  by  making  it  unprofitable  for  one  nation  to 
impose  its  will  on  a neighbor.  But  it  takes  great  restraint  and 
an  extremely  temperate  application  of  power.  This  country,  for 
the  past  five  years,  has  shown  an  unprecedented  ability  to  do 
just  that.  But  it  demands  time,  and  time  demands  patience  and 
determination. 

From  the  time  we  entered  this  war  Hanoi  has  known  it 
could  never  achieve  a military  victory.  In  early  1968  a maxi- 
mum effort  was  exerted  by  North  Vietnam  in  its  Tet  offensive, 
and  the  long  campaign  to  seize  the  outpost  of  Khe  Sanh.  These 
military  efforts  were  a disaster  for  the  enemy.  But  even  then 
he  was  not  seeking  a true  victory  in  the  field.  The  successes  he 
was  denied  were  intended  to  dishearten  the  South  Vietnamese 
people,  and  to  damage  if  not  destroy  the  patience  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Enemy  strategy,  as  stated  in  the  beginning  of 
this  war,  has  not  changed.  He  has  been  willing  to  suffer  10 
times  the  number  of  our  casualties  to  force  the  issue  of  Amer- 
ican patience.  He  has  willingly  traded  the  lives  of  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  and  the  Viet  Cong  for  that  patience. 

We’ve  learned  a great  deal  from  our  presence  in  Vietnam. 
We  should  have  learned  because  there  is  nothing  in  our  na- 
tional experience  that  quite  compares  with  this  war.  The 
Korean  War  began  on  a day  when  an  invading  army  crashed 
over  the  38th  Parallel.  World  War  II  began  for  Americans  at  a 
single  instant,  on  a quiet  Sunday  morning  in  Hawaii.  But  this 
war — when  did  it  begin  ? What  is  the  precise  time  of  the  enemy 
move  that  clearly  defined  this  war  as  an  act  of  external  ag- 


gression ? There  is  no  simple  answer  to  that  question.  It  did 
not  begin  on  a single  day  because  of  a specific  event.  There  was 
a middleground  of  two  new  countries.  Then,  in  one  country 
there  was  dissent — next  insurgency — and  finally  outside  ag- 
gression. Gradually  but  perceptively  the  middleground  ceased  to 
exist.  One  country  had  made  a clear  move  to  conquer  a 
neighbor. 

And  when  and  how  will  it  end?  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
don’t  expect  a flash.  Don’t  expect  an  end  to  this  war  to  match 
the  ending  of  World  War  II  or  the  Korean  War,  anymore  than 
its  beginning  reflected  the  openings  of  those  conflicts — that  is, 
unless  North  Vietnam’s  attitude  changes  about  a negotiated 
peace.  This  war  without  specific  lines  or  key  terrain  will  not 
end  on  some  final  objective  after  a final  advance.  It  will  end 
as  it  began,  this  limited  war.  It  will  end  with  a return  to  the 
middleground  between  two  nations,  both  free  to  determine  their 
own  destinies. 

Building  A Nation 

Last  fall  the  allied  forces  in  Vietnam  began  a process  called 
Vietnamization  (a  component  of  the  President’s  program 
for  peace).  It  was  new,  but  it  was  the  natural  follow-on 
to  the  previous  work  of  civic  action,  pacification,  and  training. 
It  was  more  than  just  turning  over  the  war  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese so  that  we  could  get  out.  It  meant  building  that  nation 
up  so  that  it  could  face  a still  determined  enemy.  Well,  the 
process  is  working,  and  our  operational  participation  is  ending. 
The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  is  stronger,  the 
Vietnamese  economy  is  healthier,  and  the  Armed  Forces  of 
that  country  are  proving  themselves  every  day  on  the  battle- 
fields, as  they  take  over  more  and  more  of  the  operational 
commitments. 

(Gen.  Chapman  then  asked  the  question  as  to  how  far  are 
we  along  the  President’s  program  for  peace  ? ) 

Let  me  answer  that  in  Marine  Corps  terms.  At  the  height 
of  our  Corps’  commitment  in  Vietnam,  we  were  short  by  only 
one  regiment  of  having  three  Marine  divisions  actively  serving 
in  that  counti'y.  We  now  have  one  Marine  division  still  there. 

(How  wrell  is  the  program  for  peace  working?) 

I think  the  answer  to  that  is  obvious  in  the  success  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in  breaking  up  all 
large  scale  enemy  efforts  over  the  past  several  months.  Fur- 
ther proof  of  the  frustration  of  the  enemy  is  the  recent  shift 
of  organized  North  Vietnamese  aggression  into  Laos. 

But  no  matter  how  well  Vietnamization  is  working  or  how 
fast  American  troops  are  brought  home,  the  enemy  remains — 
at  this  time — a strong  and  stubborn  threat.  Recently  his  raids 
and  attacks  have  lessened.  He  has  cut  down  his  input  of  re- 
placements to  his  forces  in  the  south;  and  since  his  major  de- 
feat during  Tet  of  1968,  he  has  not  been  able  to  establish 
enough  momentum  to  try  other  major  actions.  But  he  hasn’t 
been  destroyed.  Since  Tet  of  1968  he  has  firmly  rebuilt  his 
badly  mauled  regular  divisions,  and  he  holds  them  in  readiness 
out  of  the  area  of  operations. 

(Continued  On  Page  Six) 
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General  Westmoreland:  U.S.  Army  Today-Mission  After  Vietnam 


“ While  I do  see  the  Army  growing  smaller  in  size,  I see  it 
becoming  no  less  effective  in  supporting  the  national  policy 
of  this  country,”  General  William  C.  Westmoreland,  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  told  members  of  the  Washington  Association 
of  Military  Attaches.  In  his  March  26  speech  the  general 
discussed  the  Army  of  today  and  where  it  is  headed.  Follow- 
ing are  excerpts  of  his  remarks: 

Today,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are  growing 
smaller  as  we  reduce  the  number  of  troops  deployed  in  South 
Vietnam.  Because  the  Army  increased  in  size  more  than  any 
other  Service  during  the  Vietnam  build-up,  we  expect  the 
Army  will  be  subjected  to  the  largest  reduction  among  our 
military  services  as  we  return  to  a more  normal  military 
posture. 

To  reduce  our  Armed  Forces  as  hostilities  wind  down  is 
nothing  new  in  the  United  States.  Traditionally  after  every 
war,  we  have  decreased  the  number  of  men  in  the  uniformed 
services.  But  I neither  anticipate  reverting  to  post-World  War 
I size  nor  do  I see  the  Army  shrinking  to  the  level  that  fol- 
lowed World  War  II.  While  I do  see  the  Army  growing  smaller 
in  size,  I see  it  becoming  no  less  effective  in  supporting  the 
national  policy  of  this  country. 

President  Nixon’s  first  annual  report  to  Congress  on  foreign 
policy  set  forth  important  changes  in  direction  and  in  degree 
of  involvement  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs.  Under 
this  new  policy,  United  States  presence  and  involvement 
abroad  will  be  reduced.  We  will  attempt  to  negotiate  our  dif- 
ferences with  other  countries  as  we  have  in  the  past.  We  will 
carry  out  our  responsibilities  in  partnership  with  our  Allies. 
And,  we  expect  our  foreign  friends,  in  recognition  of  their 
growing  capabilities,  to  shoulder  a more  important  and  a more 
proportionate  share  of  the  mutual  defense  burden. 

President  Nixon  in  his  message  to  Congress  stated: 

Others  now  have  the  ability  and  responsibility  to  deal 
with  local  disputes  which  once  might  have  required  our 
intervention.  Our  contribution  and  success  will  depend  not 
on  the  frequency  of  our  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  others, 
but  on  the  stamina  of  our  policies.  This  is  the  approach 
which  will  best  encourage  other  nations  to  do  their  part,  and 
will  most  genuinely  enlist  the  support  of  the  American 
people. 

President  Nixon  continued, 

This  is  the  message  of  the  doctrine  I announced  at  Guam 
— the  “Nixon  Doctrine."  Its  central  thesis  is  that  the  United 
States  will  participate  in  the  defense  and  development  of 
allies  and  friends,  but  that  America  cannot — and  will  not — 
conceive  all  the  plans,  design  all  the  programs,  execute  all 
the  decisions  and  undertake  all  the  defense  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world.  We  will  help  where  it  makes  a real  dif- 
ference and  is  considered  in  our  interest. 

To  honor  our  commitments  and  to  support  our  national 
policy,  we  will  require  a combat-ready  Army,  capable  of  rapid 
deployment  ...  an  Army  that  is  capable  of  fighting  in  both  a 
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nuclear  and  non-nuclear  environment  ...  an  Army  that  is 
proficient  in  advising  as  well  as  operating  on  any  type  battle- 
field. 

I believe  that  the  United  States  Army  of  the  1970s  will  be 
no  less  capable  of  meeting  these  difficult  tasks  than  it  is  now. 

A conscientious  by-product  of  our  Vietnam  experience  has 
been  a qualitatively  improved  Army. 

• We  have  confirmed  that  our  basic  doctrine  for  ground  com- 
bat is  sound.  And  we  have  developed  an  entirely  new  doc- 
trine to  match  the  tremendous  mobility  achieved  from  the 
helicopter. 

• We  have  confirmed  that  our  equipment  and  weapons  are 
effective,  rugged,  and  reliable.  And  we  have  developed 
new  equipment  where  our  experience  on  the  battlefield 
has  indicated  a need. 

• But  most  important,  we  have  reconfirmed  that  no  amount 
of  sophisticated  weaponry  ...  no  amount  of  automation 
...  no  amount  of  supporting  equipment  will  ever  replace 
the  individual  soldier  on  the  battlefield. 

We  have  placed  a good  portion  of  our  emphasis  on  improv- 
(Continued  On  Page  Seven) 
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U.S.,  Africa  In  The  1970s 

Before  departing  on  his  recent  trip  to  Africa,  Secretary 
of  State  William  Rogers  said  that  the  “purpose  ...  is  to 
show  a new  interest  in  Africa  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.”  He  continued  by  saying  that  the  second  purpose 
was  “to  listen  to  the  Africans  that  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet”  and  the  third  to  “bring  back  that  informa- 
tion to  the  President  for  use  in  the  formulation  of  his  policy 
toward  Africa."  Excerpts  from  Secretary  Rogers’  statement 
on  Africa  made  after  his  return  to  Washington,  D.C.,  will 
be  presented  in  two  parts.  Following  is  the  first  part. 

Africa,  for  many  reasons,  deserves  the  active  attention  and 
support  of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  our  national  interest  to 
cooperate  with  African  countries  in  their  endeavors  to  im- 
prove conditions  of  life  and  to  help  in  their  efforts  to  build  an 
equitable  political  and  economic  order  in  which  all  can  effec- 
tively share. 

The  energy  and  talent  of  the  peoples  of  Africa  represent  a 
significant  force  in  world  development  and  world  trade.  It  is  a 
continent  of  impressive  opportunities  for  future  growth  and 
development — one  destined  to  play  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  the  world.  Africans  have  taken  much  of  their  political 
inspiration  from  the  United  States.  Their  thousands  of  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  today — and  the  many  Americans 
studying  and  teaching  in  Africa — continue  the  tradition  of  this 
exchange.  More  than  a few  Africans  who  studied  in  America 
became  leaders  of  independence  of  their  countries. 

Many  of  our  ties  to  Africa  have  been  long-standing.  The  Sul- 
tan of  Morocco  recognized  our  own  independence  at  an  early 
date  and  exchanged  diplomatic  correspondence  with  George 
Washington.  The  oldest  American  treaty  which  has  been  con- 
tinuously in  force  was  signed  with  Morocco  in  1787.  We  signed 
a similar  treaty  with  Tunisia  in  1797.  Close  U.S.  ties  to  Li- 
beria date  from  1816  and  with  Ethiopia  from  1903.  And  Amer- 
icans have  long  identified  themselves  with  the  pursuit  of  in- 
dependence and  freedom  in  Africa,  as  elsewhere. 

Africa  is  growing  closer  to  the  United  States.  Communica- 
tions with  Africa  are  rapidly  developing,  and  communication 
links  with  other  continents  through  Intelsat  are  now  in  opera- 
tion and  more  African  earth  stations  are  being  constructed. 
Two  major  American  airlines  serve  the  continent.  Overflight 
rights  are  important  to  our  commerce  and  to  our  scientific 
efforts.  We  have  important  communications  facilities  in  both 
West  and  East  Africa.  Our  space  and  scientific  programs  rely 
on  the  cooperation  of  the  peoples  and  governments  of  Africa. 

The  resources  of  Africa  are  products  which  we  purchase  sub- 
stantially in  international  trade:  rubber,  petroleum,  bauxite, 
timber,  coffee,  cocoa,  minerals  and  precious  stones,  to  name  a 
few.  They  are  important  to  the  Africans  as  a primary  source 
of  their  wealth. 

What  We  Seek 

America’s  links  with  the  peoples  of  Africa  have  been  ex- 
tensive. Missionaries  have  established  schools  and  hospitals 
throughout  the  continent  and  have  lived  and  worked  in  Africa 
many  years  before  official  relations  were  established.  We  have 


demonstrated  humanitarian  concern  for  the  people  of  the  con- 
tinent in  our  provision  of  help  and  relief  in  countless  ways. 

And,  finally,  we  are  linked  by  the  cultural  fact  that  one  out 
of  every  10  Americans  has  his  origins  in  Africa. 

We  seek  a relationship  of  constructive  cooperation  with  the 
nations  of  Africa — a cooperative  and  equal  relationship  with 
all  who  wish  it.  We  are  prepared  to  have  diplomatic  relations 
under  conditions  of  mutual  respect  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
continent.  We  want  no  military  allies,  no  spheres  of  influence, 
no  big  power  competition  in  Africa.  Our  policy  is  a policy  re- 
lated to  African  countries  and  not  a policy  based  upon  our  re- 
lations with  non-African  countries. 

As  early  as  1957,  when  he  returned  from  a mission  to  Africa 
on  behalf  of  President  Eisenhower,  the  then  Vice  President 
Nixon  recommended  that  the  U.S.  assign  a higher  priority  to 
our  relations  with  an  Africa  which  he  recognized  to  be  of 
growing  importance  to  the  United  States.  Specifically  he  said: 
“The  United  States  must  come  to  know  these  leaders 
better,  to  understand  their  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  to 
support  them  in  their  plans  and  programs  for  strengthen- 
ing their  own  nations  and  contributing  to  world  peace  and 
stability.  To  this  end,  we  must  encourage  the  greatest  pos- 
sible interchange  of  persons  and  ideas  with  the  leaders  and 
peoples  of  these  countries.  We  must  assure  the  strongest 
possible  diplomatic  and  consular  representation  to  those 
countries  and  stand  ready  to  consult  these  countries  on  all 
matters  affecting  their  interests  and  ours.” 

Expanded  Contacts 

Personal  relationships  between  members  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  African  leaders  have  been  widely  expanded.  President 
Nixon  met  leaders  from  10  African  countries  during  the  past 
year.  I met  a number  of  African  leaders  during  1969  and  in 
the  fall  met  and  discussed  common  issues  with  26  African 
Foreign  Ministers  at  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
The  meetings  included  and  contributed  to  closer  understanding 
even  with  states  with  which  we  have  no  current  diplomatic  re- 
lations; in  the  case  of  Mauritania  the  discussion  with  the  For- 
eign Minister  in  New  York  was  the  first  step  toward  a re- 
sumption of  relations  which  has  now  taken  place.  In  February 
I became  the  first  Secretary  of  State  to  tour  Africa.  I visited 
10  African  countries.  I also  spoke  with  leaders  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  African  Unity,  the  UN  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa  and  other  regional  bodies. 

It  is  through  open  and  honest  exchanges  such  as  these  that 
we  can  better  understand  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  and  governments  of  Africa  and  they  can  learn  of  the 
objectives  and  problems  we  Americans  face  at  this  time  and 
place  in  history. 

Some  of  my  countrymen  used  to  long  for  the  luxury  of  iso- 
lation behind  the  protection  of  two  great  oceans.  But  the  time 
for  that  has  passed.  The  continental  size  of  the  United  States, 
its  vast  productive  power,  its  technological  capabilities,  its 
interdependence  with  other  parts  of  this  planet  impel  us  into 
active  participation  in  world  affairs. 

But  in  this  participation  we  do  not  seek  any  kind  of  domina- 
tion. We  seek  with  all  nations  the  closest  relationship  which  is 
mutually  acceptable  and  beneficial,  but  seek  it  with  full  re- 
spect for  diversity  among  nations. 

An  effective  relationship  with  Africa  depends  on  an  under- 
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standing  of  Africa  and  its  needs.  We  have  sought  in  our  dis- 
cussions and  visits  with  African  leaders  and  African  peoples 
to  determine  how  they  define  these  needs. 

They  have  spoken  to  us  first  of  their  strong  desire  to  satisfy 
the  aspirations  of  their  people  for  a better  life.  They  want  to 
do  this  through  economic  cooperation.  They  want  economic  as- 
sistance now  to  make  themselves  less  dependent  later  on  for- 
eign resources.  They  look  to  trade  as  a more  equitable  rela- 
tionship than  aid.  They  want  investment  in  which  they  are 
partners. 

After  decades  of  being  governed  from  afar,  they  want  re- 
spect for  human  dignity.  They  want  to  abolish  discrimination. 
They  want  equality  throughout  the  continent. 

They  want  self-determination  throughout  the  continent.  They 
want  respect  for  the  independence  of  the  new  nations  and  for 
their  sovereignty.  They  welcome  cooperation  with  other  na- 
tions but  they  do  not  want  intervention. 

They  want  to  build  political  and  social  institutions  based  on 
their  own  cultural  patterns.  They  want  to  adapt  ideas  from 
abroad  to  their  own  psychology  and  spirit. 

They  want  respect  for  the  boundaries  of  Africa  and  security 


for  each  nation  within  these  boundaries.  They  want  recognition 
that,  within  its  infinite  diversity,  Africa  has  a cohesion  and  a 
unity  of  its  own,  such  as  represented  by  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity. 


A Response  For  Friends 

The  United  States  desires  to  be  responsive  to  Africa,  even 
though  there  are  limitations  on  our  capacities  and  our  re- 
sources. 

We  desire  economic  relations  on  a basis  of  mutual  benefit 
and  respect.  Recognizing  the  need  for  capital  and  technical 
assistance,  the  United  States  directly  and  in  cooperation  with 
others  will  continue  to  help.  The  U.S.  will  pursue  more  active 
programs  of  trade  and  private  investment,  with  full  recogni- 
tion of  African  sovereignty. 

We  will  continue  to  support  wider  cooperation  on  a regional 
and  continental  basis  among  African  countries. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  stand  for  racial  equality 
and  self-determination  looking  for  peaceful  and  evolutionary 
solutions  to  advance  these  goals.  We  will  help  to  provide  eco- 
nomic alternatives  for  the  small  independent  states  in  southern 
Africa. 

We  will  avoid  supplying  arms  in  southern  Africa,  and  we 
will  persist  in  our  support  for  self-determination. 

We  will  respect  the  institutions  which  the  Africans  them- 
selves create.  While  we  in  this  country  have  a preference  for 
democratic  procedures,  we  recognize  that  the  forces  for  change 
and  nation-building  which  operate  in  Africa  may  create  gov- 
ernmental patterns  not  necessarily  consistent  with  such  pro- 
cedures. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  growing  force  of  youth  in  Africa. 
In  country  after  country,  governments  are  headed  by  young 
leaders — each  with  constituencies  made  up  overwhelmingly  of 
people  even  younger  than  themselves.  Leaders  and  led,  they 
are  to  an  impressive  degree  post-World  War  II  men,  all  shaped 
by  the  forces  of  this  era  of  rapid,  unprecedented  change. 

Opportunity  For  Youth 

The  opportunities  for  progress,  and  the  prospects  for  diffi- 
culties, are  immense:  More  educated,  more  aware,  more  con- 
fident, more  competent  than  any  African  generation  before, 
the  youth  of  that  continent  cannot  help  but  exert  a restless 
pressure  for  change,  for  greater  opportunity  to  improve  their 
lives. 

Their  percentage  of  the  population  is  enormous  and  growing. 
Today,  45  per  cent  of  Africa’s  population  is  15  years  old  or 
younger.  But  it  is  not  through  strength  of  numbers  alone  that 
these  youths  will  change  the  face  of  the  continent.  All  of  us 
are  conscious  of  the  vastly  changing  nature  of  our  times,  but 
for  Africa  perhaps  even  more  than  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
one  era  ended  and  another  began  while  this  generation  was 
growing  up.  The  city  attracts  the  villager;  school  and  univer- 
sity challenge  ancient  customs  and  ritual;  the  transistor  radio 
brings  the  farthest  points  of  the  world  instantly  to  the  small- 
est village.  Better  trained  in  modern  techniques  and  modern 
concepts  than  previous  generations,  today’s  young  African  will 
be  the  key  to  progress. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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America  At  War,  And  Young  Americans 

(Continued  From  Page  Two) 

What’s  Next? 

So  what’s  next  in  Vietnam  ? 

There  is  a very  simple  answer  to  that  question.  This  is  next 
in  Vietnam.  A continual  orderly  redeployment  of  American 
combat  forces  out  of  that  country,  and  a complete  turnover  of 
all  war  effort  to  the  South  Vietnamese.  But  the  enemy  has  some 
decisions  he  must  make.  And  he  must  look  at  seriously  de- 
pleted assets  in  his  final  selection  of  a course  of  action.  Now, 
at  this  time,  the  enemy  has  three  courses  of  action  he  can 
follow. 

First,  he  can  continue  his  current  action.  He  can  wait  it  out, 
and  intersperse  his  waiting  with  quick  hit  and  run  raids,  am- 
bushes, and  acts  of  terror  against  the  remainder  of  our  forces 
in  Vietnam.  This  action  provides  him  no  tactical  advantage, 
and  even  though  he  loses  a great  many  men  in  its  application, 
he  knows  that  every  American  casualty  he  can  cause — though 
far  fewer  in  number  than  his  own — he  creates  another  chink  in 
the  armor  of  American  patience. 

A second  course  of  action  that  the  enemy  might  elect  would 
be  to  launch  his  main  force  units  in  an  all-out  effort — as  he  did 
in  his  Tet  aggression  of  1968.  But  he  is  not  eager  to  do  this. 
He  knows  that  the  results  would  again  be  military  disaster, 
and  it  would  leave  him  an  extremely  weakened  army  to  con- 
tinue the  war  against  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

The  third  course  open  to  the  enemy  rests  in  Paris.  He  can 
actually  start  doing  business  at  the  peace  table. 

All  of  these  possibilities  depend  on  three  basic  considera- 
tions. First,  the  enemy’s  determination  in  the  face  of  waning 
assets.  Second,  the  improvement  and  solidification  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  And  third,  the  determina- 
tion and  patience  of  the  American  people. 

Returning  To  Middleground 

But  as  Vietnamization  continues  to  progress,  and  the 
strength  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  generates  itself,  the  ene- 
my may  not  have  the  time  nor  space  to  consider  any  element 
other  than  the  determination  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
I think  we  are  returning  to  the  middleground  we  seek. 

Now,  as  we  close  on  the  middleground  in  Vietnam,  another 
problem  rises  in  the  United  States.  It  is  an  old  problem,  one 
this  nonmilitaristic  society  has  had  to  face  since  its  beginning 
— the  problem  of  adequate  national  defense. 

There  is  a vast  difference  between  national  strength  and  the 
arrogance  of  power.  The  failure  to  use  strength  in  maintaining 
a moral  purpose  is  as  bad  as  the  abuse  of  power.  National 
strength  must  be  used  for  the  protection  of  a society  that  as- 
sures the  hope  of  human  goals.  More  than  most,  the  scholar 
has  a vested  interest  in  the  survival  of  a society  that  encour- 
ages the  human  goals  of  achievement,  allows  the  development 
of  free  intellectual  growth,  and  recognizes  the  need  for  the 
recognition  of  the  individual.  Because  of  this,  he  has  a greater 
duty  than  most  to  defend  a society  that  assures  freedom  under 
law. 

According  to  a popular  myth  of  today,  this  entire  generation 
has  totally  abandoned  the  ideals  of  democracy  as  we  know  it. 
Essay  after  essay,  and  comment  after  comment  announces 


complete  disaffection.  Well,  I would  be  more  impressed  with 
this  if  all  the  pronouncements  weren’t  coming  from  rather 
paunchy,  middle-aged  people.  Now  I’m  not  saying  that  this  gen- 
eration is  not  different,  nor  am  I saying  that  the  times  are  not 
changing.  You  are  different,  and  the  times  are  changing,  but 
even  that  process  is  an  old  establishment.  Era  follows  era,  yes- 
terday was  new  when  it  happened,  today  will  be  passe  tomor- 
row. However,  if  we  fail  to  consolidate  our  advances,  or  apply 
lessons  learned  from  past  experience,  then  our  existence  as  a 
society  is  unjustified.  Perched  safely  on  our  own  shores,  as  we 
have,  since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  watched  country 
after  country  crumble.  But  we  haven’t  been  so  far  removed  that 
we  didn’t  learn  that  a nation  can  be  strong  in  one  or  two  of 
the  national  virtues  and  still  be  weak. 

It  is  true  that  justice  and  freedom  are  products  of  strength, 
not  power.  But  unless  all  of  the  national  needs  are  met,  then 
only  power,  not  unified  strength,  can  be  produced  in  those  few 
areas  we  expend  our  energy. 

We  are  a complete  nation,  that  is  our  strength.  We  must 
work  hard  to  solve  all  of  our  problems.  But  we  must  work 
with  both  hands,  not  with  one  tied  behind  our  collective  back. 
There  can  be  no  solution  to  problems  within,  unless  we  are 
safe  from  without.  And  as  all  other  American  problems  de- 
mand continuing  solutions,  updated  to  meet  the  new  pressures 
of  new  times — so  too  does  the  problem  of  American  defense. 


NEW  DUTIES — Lieutenant  General  Charles  A.  Corcoran, 
USA,  (left)  talks  with  Lieutenant  General  Michael  S.  Dav- 
ison about  his  position  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief  Pacific.  General  Corcoran  assumed  the  Chief  of  Staff 
position  in  late  March.  General  Davison  is  slated  for  a tour 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  as  Commanding  General,  II  Field 
Force. 
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(Continued  From  Page  One) 

expressed  and  considered.  Each  department  and  agency  must 
assure  that: 

— Manpower  planning  provides  for  an  adequate  and  con- 
tinuing intake  of  career  trainees  to  meet  future  require- 
ments in  the  administrative,  professional  and  technical 
fields. 

— Young  people  are  placed  in  jobs  that  challenge  their 
full  abilities  and  provide  opportunities  to  grow,  innovate 
and  contribute  in  a real  way  to  the  work  of  the 
organization. 

— Young  professionals  are  exposed  to  the  decision-making 
processes  and  to  a broad  view  of  their  agencies’  missions. 

— Open  channels  for  communication  are  established  and 
freely  used,  and  provide  for  listening,  considering  and 
responding,  with  fast  means  for  ideas  to  reach  officials 
who  can  act  on  them. 

— All  supervisors  understand  how  much  they  influence 
young  employees’  job  attitudes  and  career  decisions 
through  their  receptivity,  their  interest  and  their 
flexibility. 

In  addition  to  what  is  done  within  government,  we  must 
build  other  links  with  American  youth.  Insulation  from  the 
operations  of  government  generates  misunderstanding  and 
misconceptions.  Efforts  must  be  made  to  provide  knowledge 
about  activities  being  undertaken  to  solve  complex  problems 
and  meet  human  needs.  Among  the  steps  which  managers  can 
take  to  bring  this  about  are  these: 

— Enable  Federal  officials  to  appear  on  campuses  as  guest 
lecturers  and  speakers  in  their  areas  of  primary 
interest. 

— Encourage  able  professional  employees  to  accept  ap- 
pointments as  part-time  faculty  members. 

— Provide  opportunities  for  faculty  members  to  be  em- 
ployed during  breaks  in  their  academic  schedules  where 
their  expertise  can  be  of  benefit  to  government  pro- 
grams. 

— Employ  students  in  temporary  jobs  related  to  their 
careers,  through  the  summer  intern  program  and  other 
plans  designed  to  provide  a practical  exposure  to  gov- 
ernment operations. 

— Assure  that  staff  members  who  recruit  on  campus  are 
so  well  suited  to  their  assignments  that  you  would  be 
pleased  to  have  them  regarded  as  your  personal  repre- 
sentatives. 

— Inform  academic  institutions  about  government  pro- 
grams and  the  contributions  made  by  their  graduates 
and  faculty. 

I have  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  provide  leadership  in  this  vital  area  and  to  advise  me  of 
significant  developments  and  progress. 

The  beginning  of  this  decade  is  a fitting  time  for  us  to 
demonstrate  our  commitment  to  the  full  involvement  of  today’s 
youth  in  the  processes  of  government  which  will  help  shape 
their  tomorrow  and  ours.  Only  with  the  help  of  this  generation 
can  we  meet  the  challenges  of  the  1970s. 


General  Westmoreland  . . . 

(Continued  From  Page  Three) 

ing  the  weapons,  the  clothing,  and  the  equipment  of  the  indi- 
vidual soldier. 

The  combat  uniform  the  soldier  wears  in  Vietnam  is  lighter, 
more  rugged,  better  adapted  to  his  needs  and  at  the  same  time 
more  comfortable  than  any  the  American  soldier  has  worn 
before.  His  field  rations  are  tastier,  more  nutritious,  and 
lighter  than  ever  before.  And  his  pack,  belts,  and  harnesses 
are  lighter  and  stronger  than  any  he  has  ever  used. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  development  for  the  indi- 
vidual soldier  has  been  his  rifle,  the  M-16. 

In  the  M-16,  we  have  given  the  soldier  a fully  automatic  in- 
dividual weapon  that  is  qualitatively  better  than  its  prede- 
cessor— the  M-14.  But  what  is  equally  important,  the  soldier 
can  carry  about  three  times  the  ammunition  without  any 
weight  increase  in  the  load  he  carries. 

We  believe  that  the  M-16  is  so  superior  to  the  M-14  that 
we  are  planning  to  equip  all  of  our  units  with  this  rifle,  even 
though  we  will  retain  the  M-60,  7.62mm  machine  gun  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

In  addition  to  an  individual  weapon  that  is  a vast  improve- 
ment over  any  that  the  American  soldier  has  ever  had  before 
in  previous  wars,  we  have  also  made  significant  advances  in 
supporting  weapons.  But  by  far  the  greatest  improvement  on 
the  battlefield  has  come  from  the  helicopter. 

The  success  we  have  had  with  the  helicopter  is  a tribute  to 
the  foresight  and  planning  of  a few  visionaries  in  the  late 
fifties  and  early  sixties  who  truly  saw  the  future  of  airmo- 
bility  in  the  Army. 

The  helicopter  has  been  eminently  successful  as  an  air  am- 
bulance. It  can  get  to  the  wounded  soldier  faster,  often  in 
areas  inaccessible  by  other  means,  and  can  transport  the 
wounded  man  faster  to  a medical  facility.  With  an  aid  man 

(Continued  On  Page  Eight) 


Five  Alabama  Counties  To  Hold 
Dual-Party  Primaries  May  5 

Five  counties  in  Alabama — Chilton,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Mobile,  and  Winston— will  hold  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican primaries  this  year. 

The  election  is  May  5,  officials  said,  and  “requires  that 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  spouses  regis- 
tered to  vote  in  one  of  these  counties  indicate  their  party 
affiliations  in  block  two  of  the  Federal  Post  Card  Appli- 
cation when  requesting  absentee  ballots”  for  the  election. 


RICHARD  NIXON 


Reminder:  DoD  Directive  Prohibits  Release  Of  Personnel  Rosters 


A Department  of  Defense  official  has 
expressed  concern  about  the  release  of 
information  on  separating  personnel. 

Release  of  personnel  rosters  to  com- 
mercial enterprises  is  in  violation  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  Directive  1344.7. 

The  “Personal  Commercial  Affairs” 
directive,  dated  July  1,  1969,  points  out, 
“Procuring,  or  attempting  to  procure, 
and/or  supplying  roster  listings  of  DoD 
personnel”  is  prohibited. 

Other  solicitation  practices  listed  in 
the  directive  as  prohibited  on  military 
installations  include: 

• Solicitation  of  recruits,  trainees  and 
transient  personnel  in  a “mass”  or  “cap- 
tive” audience. 

• Making  appointments  with  or  so- 
liciting military  personnel  who  are  in  an 
“on-duty”  status. 

• The  use  of  official  identification 
cards  by  retired  or  reserve  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  gain  access  to  mili- 
tary installations  for  the  purpose  of  so- 
liciting. 

• Any  oral  or  written  representations 
which  suggest  or  give  rise  to  the  ap- 
pearance that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense sponsors  or  endorses  the  company, 
its  agents,  or  the  goods,  services  and 


commodities  it  sells. 

Regarding  on-base  commercial  activ- 
ities, the  directive  states,  “The  solicita- 
tion of  military  personnel  and  their  de- 


pendents will  be  conducted  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  by  appointment  and  in  such 
locations  and  at  such  hours  as  the  mili- 
tary commander  may  designate.” 


TAKES  OATH — Brigadier  General  Daniel  (Chappie)  James,  USAF,  takes  office  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Affairs)  as  the  oath  is  administered 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird.  Mrs.  Jan\es  and  son  Claude  look  on. 
Prior  to  the  swearing  in,  General  James  was  promoted  to  his  present  rank. 


General  Westmoreland  . . . 

(Continued  From  Page  Seven) 

aboard  the  helicopter,  first  aid  can  be  administered  enroute. 
We  have  saved  in  Vietnam  thousands  of  lives  by  the  use  of  the 
air  ambulance.  Our  use  of  the  helicopter  as  an  air  ambulance 
in  Vietnam  has  been  so  effective  that  the  time  lapse  between 
the  wound  received  by  the  man  and  his  treatment  by  profes- 
sional technicians  and  professional  doctors  and  nurses  has  been 
reduced  to  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  in  World  War  II.  And 
we  have  cases  where  casualties  have  arrived  at  hospitals  only 
20  minutes  after  they  have  been  wounded  on  the  battlefield. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  in  Vietnam  today  we  believe  that  we  can 
get  a wounded  man  anywhere  in  Vietnam  to  a hospital  or  to 
a professionally  manned  aid  station  within  45  minutes  after  he 
has  been  wounded. 

Since  1960  Army  aviation  has  seen  a decade  of  remarkable 
growth.  Our  helicopter  assets  have  increased  over  threefold, 
and  today  we  have  almost  four  times  the  number  of  pilots  that 
we  had  in  1960. 

As  we  wind  down  our  force  levels  in  Vietnam,  we  expect 


to  apply  the  lessons  we  have  learned  to  our  forces  stationed 
elsewhere.  During  the  1970s  I would  expect  to  see: 

• Increased  use  of  command  and  control  helicopters  through- 
out the  Army. 

• Increased  use  of  aircraft  in  the  logistics  role. 

• And  increased  lift  assets  for  infantry  units. 

While  we  remain  concerned  with  better  weapons,  the  indi- 
vidual soldier  continues  to  be  our  highest  priority.  We  know 
that  all  the  sophisticated  weaponry  and  the  best  equipment  are 
no  better  than  the  men  who  use  them.  For  this  reason  our  best 
efforts  are  spent  in  improving  the  human  being,  providing  him 
the  best  leadership,  and  giving  him  the  best  training. 
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